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INTRODUCTION 

Pembrokeshire railwaymen still refer to the line as the ‘‘P & T’’, as 
though it were still an independent concern; when one considers the rather 
curious way in which it came to be created, this seems rather fitting. Looking 
at the map of emaciated modern railways, it might at first seem that this was 
just one more branch line of the former South Wales Railway that had 
somehow been extended to Pembroke Dock; the truth however is very 
different, for the Pembroke & Tenby Railway was created not as a branch line 
of a larger concern, but by the efforts of local men out of frustration at the 
failure of the SWR or its successor, the Great Western, to provide any rail 
communication in South Pembrokeshire. 

The high hopes of its promoters were never fully realised, as was the case 
with so many branch lines, but in this case it was not the fault of the company 
itself, but that of the grandiose Manchester & Milford Railway which failed to 
complete its line which was to have linked the industrial Midlands with the 
shores of Milford Haven. Had this scheme succeeded then the railway map of 
West Wales might today look very different, and the local economic climate 
might have been vastly improved. As it was, the coming of the P & T Railway 
had a considerable beneficial effect on the locality, and also brought about in 
an indirect way the conversion of the Great Western’s broad gauge to the stan- 
dard in South Wales. No love was lost between the P & T and the Great 
Western, but inevitably in the end the larger concern swallowed up the 
smaller; even then the line never lost its character, and continued to flourish 
well into the days when many branch lines had succumbed to complete 
closure. 

Today the services have been cut back and many platforms sprout weeds 
where once hordes of passengers stood, but at least the line is still functioning, 
and for a part of the year at any rate, still carrying its share of traffic. 


Rails reach Pembrokeshire 


With the rapid expansion of the railway network which took place during 
the 1840s, it was obvious that before long South Wales would receive the 
attention of railway promoters. Not only could much traffic be derived from 
the industrial parts, but in the more rural western parts of the Principality 
there was every chance of promoting trade with Ireland by the construction of 
a railway to a harbour in Pembrokeshire. With this object in mind the South 
Wales Railway was formed in 1844, its engineer being Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel, already engineer of the Great Western Railway. 

The County of Pembroke is divided for much of its length by the waters of 
Milford Haven, a massive natural harbour fed by the waters of the two parts of 
the river Cleddau. The Haven has always formed a natural barrier to com- 
munications, and there was no way in which one railway could serve both the 


North and South of the county; Brunel therefore planned to lay his main line 
to the small village of Fishguard, on the north coast of the county, while to 
serve the southern parts a branch was planned from near Whitland to the 
town of Pembroke. Tenby was then little more than a village, but this too was 
to be served by a branch line connecting with the Pembroke line. 

The Irish potato famine of 1846, coupled with a general trade depression, 
caused the company to reconsider its proposals, and after several changes of 
plan it was decided to proceed with the main line, but to take it through the 
county town of Haverfordwest to Neyland, where a harbour was to be built on 
the shores of Milford Haven. The SWR decided however that there was no 
need for a railway south of the haven; much to the displeasure of the in- 
habitants of those parts. | 

Haverfordwest was reached in January 1854, and the extension to Neyland 
was opened on 15th April 1856, harbour works being established there as 
planned. This new terminus was named New Milford by the SWR, and 
remained the Irish port of the GWR until the eventual opening of Fishguard 
Harbour in 1906. By 1853 the SWR had repented over the matter of the 
Pembroke branch and with an improvement in the financial state of the 
country, decided once more to proceed with this line. An Act was therefore ob- 
tained the same year for powers to alter the route of the Pembroke line to 
bring it nearer to Tenby and to extend it to Pennar Gut, a creek near Pembroke 
Dock, where it was intended to construct further docks. The contract for this 
line was let to contractors who were to complete the branch within two years, 
but they soon decided they could not undertake the task, and no work was 
carried out. After a law-suit between them and the SWR they were allowed to 
withdraw from their obligations, so once again the South Pembrokeshire peo- 
ple were left without a railway while on the northern shore of the Haven work 
was progressing steadily on the line to New Milford. In fairness to the South 
Wales company, they did apply for an extension of time for the Pembroke 
branch, but were defeated through the efforts of local landowners who at 
this time wielded considerable influence in parliament. 

At this stage the SWR seems to have tired of the idea of a line to Pembroke, 
and did nothing further to construct it. Communication with the outside 
world for South Pembrokeshire people was thus by stage coach to meet the 
SWR trains at Narberth Road, now Clynderwen, or across the primitive ferry 
from the Admiralty pier at Hobbs Point to the SWR terminus at Neyland. 
From the earliest days of the SWR Brunel had complained of the difficult at- 
titude of landowners in South Wales, and it was at this stage that one of these 
brought a court action against the SWR for not having carried out the con- 
struction of the Pembroke line. The Cardwell clause, inserted in every railway 
Act of Parliament at this time, enforced the completion of authorised lines on 
pain of the company’s dividends being suspended. Thus the SWR was unable 
to pay its dividend for the second half of 1857 and was obliged to apply for 
further time to complete the line. This hardly pleased the SWR, who now 
applied for powers for a shorter line bypassing Narberth and Tenby 
altogether, not apparently being too concerned whether parliament authoris- 


ed it or not. This Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords in the session of 
1858, so it was obviously left to the local people to provide their own line if 
there was ever to be a railway to Pembroke and Tenby. 


The Company is formed 


Now that the SWR had left the field open for the construction of the 
Pembroke line, several schemes were put forward by different concerns, but 
only one of these became a reality when in the early months of 1859 a company 
was formed with the intention of linking the towns of Tenby and Pembroke. 
The title was to be the South Wales, Pembroke and Tenby Junction Railway, 
later shortened to the more manageable one of the Pembroke & Tenby Railway. 
From the outset this was only intended to be the beginnings of a larger 
scheme which would link Pembroke Dock, Pembroke and Tenby with the out- 
side world by a connecting line to meet the South Wales Railway somewhere in 
the Narberth area. J.S. Burke was Engineer and the route of the Tenby to 
Pembroke Dock section, 11 miles 35 chains long, was surveyed. 

Meetings to enlist support were held in all the local towns, and William 
Owen, a prominent citizen of Haverfordwest and a staunch enemy of the 
South Wales Railway was appointed Chairman. Among the directors was 
Captain Thomas Jackson, owner of the ferry service plying between New 
Milford and Hobbs Point, Pembroke Dock, and a partner in the steamer com- 
pany operating between New Milford and Ireland. 

An Act of Parliament of 21st July 1859 authorised the construction of the 
Tenby-Pembroke Dock section, and attempts were made at raising the 
necessary capital which was to be £80,000 with powers to borrow a further 
£26,000. While the company received much vocal support, there was a marked 
reluctance for local people to put their money into the venture, so that by Oc- 
tober 1859 less than £7,000 had been subscribed. At least two share-holders 
meetings were postponed as there were not enough members present. As the 
South Wales Railway had previously discovered, there was also opposition 
from certain landowners along the proposed route, and for nearly two years 
the scheme lay dormant until finally enough capital was raised and the com- 
pany was in a position to go ahead to look for a contractor. 

Many miles away in Mid-Wales David Davies of Llandinam, a staunch 
Methodist and reputable contractor, had for some years been engaged in 
building part of what was to later become the Cambrian Railway. Davies 
formed a fresh partnership with a certain Ezra Roberts, and these two agreed 
to construct the Pembroke & Tenby line for the full £106,000 authorised by the 
1859 Act. An agreement was signed between the company and the contractors 
on 4th July 1862, all work to be completed and the line ready for opening by 
21st July 1864, on which date the powers would otherwise run out. There not 
being any intention that the line would ever be physically linked with or 
operated by the S W R, it was decided to build the line to the standard gauge of 
4ft 8% inches rather than to Brunel’s broad gauge of 7ft 0% inches. 


The site chosen for the station at Tenby was at the Town Quarry, a piece of 
land near sea level at the back of the town adjacent to a cross-roads. From 
here the line headed West over sandy ground within a few hundred yards of 
the sea, passing South of the village of Penally. Climbing gradually it then 
headed inland but skirting low hills to pass North of the village of Manorbier; 
from this point it ran almost due West through Lamphey to Pembroke, the 
station for the latter town being reached after a final curve to the North- 
East. Physical obstacles were few, consisting mainly of low embankments or 
Shallow cuttings, the only sizeable earthwork being the long embankment 
West of Penally where the line climbed at gradients varying from 1 in 80 to 105 
over a distance of 2% miles. Beyond Manorbier the gradients were easier, the 
line falling gradually in the direction of Pembroke. 

Davies & Roberts agreed to accept shares in the company in payment for 
work done, and construction began in September 1862. The line being isolated 
from the remainder of the local railways, plant and materials had to be 
brought by sea to Tenby, construction starting at that end; schooners were 
beached on the sands of the South beach and a roadway was formed across the 
dunes to the site of work. By this time most of the required land had been 
purchased and difficulties with landowners resolved. By comparison with this 
section, the one from Pembroke to Pembroke Dock involved much heavier 
engineering including a tunnel, so work was concentrated on the first part of 
the line. : 

Meanwhile rival schemes including a line direct from Whitland to 
Pembroke Dock were proposed by other concerns; a Bill for this direct line was 
thrown out by Parliament in the session of 1862, fortunately for the P & T, 
which would have been relegated to the status of an otherwise unconnected 
branch between its two towns. By July 1863 the line was ready for opening 
between Tenby and Pembroke, a tribute to the efficiency of the contractors 
who had wasted no time in pressing on with the construction. A Board of 
Trade inspection was made on 24th July and permission was given for the 
opening of the line. 

30th July 1863 was set as the opening date, the day starting off with the 
usual celebrations that accompanied such ceremonies; a sumptuous breakfast 
was held at Tenby, and the first train to Pembroke departed at 7.30 a.m. after 
a number of speeches had been made. During the day no less than 24 trains 
were run, all of these being hauled by the contractors’ own loco as the first of 
the company’s engines did not arrive until 4th August. Half an hour was 
allowed for the journey in either direction, ten minutes being allowed for 
running round. The final train of the day left Pembroke at 9.10 p.m. On 
arrival at Tenby the coaches were left ready for the first train of the morning 
and the loco was given a well-deserved overnight rest. After alot of uncertain- 
ty, the Pembroke & Tenby Railway was now a going concern, though the un- 
dertaking was yet far from complete. 

This first section was some 9% miles long, with intermediate stations at 
Penally, Manorbier and Lamphey. All the stations were modest affairs with 
one platform each; the crossing loop and Down platform at Manorbier were 
not apparently added until much later. The original Tenby terminus only 
boasted one platform but was the headquarters of the company, the locos be- 


ing kept there and the only turntable being situated there. The generous ser- 

vice of the opening day was not perpetuated, trains leaving tenby at 7.30 a.m., | 
1.0 p.m. and 5.15 p.m. Departures from Pembroke were at 10 a.m., 3.15 p.m. 
and 7.30 p.m. A coach connection ran from Pembroke station to Hobbs Point 

where passengers could board the ferry for a short trip across the Haven to 

New Milford and the SWR; a further three years were to elapse before Tenby 

people could reach the outside world other than by this somewhat circuitous 

route. No Sunday trains were run despite the fact that there was a demand for 

these; the contractors were operating the line and their religious beliefs dic- 

tated that they and their employees should have their day of rest. First class 
fares were then 2/- return, Second class 1/6; fares to or from Manorbier were 

charged at half-price. During the first five months this section was open no 

less than 40,000 passengers were carried; meanwhile work was under way on 

the extension of the line to Pembroke Dock. 


On to Pembroke Dock 


Powers for the section from Pembroke to Pembroke Dock were incor- 
porated in the original Act of 1859, so it was only physical difficulties that now 
had to be overcome. Immediately beyond Pembroke station the line crossed 
two roads by short bridges, the narrowness of which was soon to become the 
subject of complaints by local traders; then ran north onto a long em- 
bankment and bridge crossing the Pembroke river before turning again to 
avoid the high ground of Golden Hill. A short cutting took the line into the 460 
yd long tunnel which was followed by a final curve westwards on a falling 
gradient of 1 in 101 to reach Pembroke Dock. Apart from numerous bridges 
the main obstacle was the deep cutting and tunnel, but no time was lost in 
pressing on with the work, the tunnel being broken through on 31st December 
1863 when Ezra Roberts was the first man to climb through the small hole 
created. However, it took some time before work on the tunnel was completed. 

Pembroke business men complained that the station was too far from the 
centre of the town, but it was pointed out that the line could not have been 
brought nearer the business areas without knocking down a large number of 
houses and building a much longer bridge over the river. David Davies 
suggested that a second station be opened near Golden Hill to see which prov- 
ed more popular, but this was not carried out, though Golden Hill did get its 
own halt many years later. At Pembroke Dock there appears to have been 
some indecision over the best site for the station, a temporary terminus being 
established initially on what was later to become the route of the Hobbs Point 
branch. 

Once again Davies & Roberts completed their work in remarkably short 
time, the line being ready for inspection in July 1864 (the month that the 
powers would have run out! ); following a successful Board of Trade inspection 
the opening date was set for 9th August 1864. The usual celebrations were 
planned, but the day started off badly when the first train to Pembroke Dock 
arrived in the middle of a heavy shower of rain. Every carriage the company 
possessed was pressed into service, as were goods brake vans; the weather hav- 
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ing improved suddenly a procession set off through the wide streets of the town, 
complete with a band of course. On arrival at the Victoria Hotel the par- 
ticipants partook of a sizeable luncheon at which Jonas Dawkins, Mayor of 
Pembroke, presided. The inevitable speeches followed, David Davies speaking 
of the plans the company had for the creation of new Docks at Pembroke Dock 
and for the proposed line to Hobbs Point. Perhaps in a short-lived attempt at 
improving relations with the Great Western, which had now taken over the 
SWR, Richard Potter, Chairman of the GWR was invited to the proceedings. A 
firework display completed the proceedings. Now that the P&T was within 
sight of Milford Haven the future seemed bright; already plans were in hand 
for further expansion of the line. 

The opening of the section to Pembroke Dock brought a revision of the 
time-table and the addition of a fourth train daily in each direction; the runn- 
ing times between Tenby and Pembroke remained the same, ten minutes be- 
jing allowed between Pembroke and Pembroke Dock. Once again there were no 
Sunday trains! The coach connection to the ferry at Hobbs Point was main- 
tained, but from the railway terminus to the ferry pier was now only a short 
distance. Traffic on the line increased yearly, three classes of passengers being 
carried in addition to a certain amount of goods traffic. Unlike many small 
railway companies of the period, relations with the public were good, as were 
those with the contractors, and the line paid its way. The P&T offered to 
carry mails, but with typical stupidity the Post Office refused, so that for 
several years a letter posted in Pembroke and destined for Tenby would be 
carried by coach to Hobbs Point, across the ferry to New Milford , from there 
to Carmarthen by the GWR where it was held overnight; the following day it 
would return by GWR as far as Clynderwen, from where it would be hauled by 
cart to Tenby! It was not until 1870 that a mail contract was signed with the 
P&T. 1865 brought the opening of the present Pembroke Dock station, stone-built 
in a distinctive style similar to that of Pembroke. The Traffic Manager’s office 
moved to Pembroke Dock which became the largest station on the line with two 
platforms. A turn-table and loco depot were also established there, though Tenby 
continued to be the headquarters of the locomotive department. The company 
opened its own printing works for the production of timetables and Stationery; 
rather curiously this was established at Lamphey. Although the company now had 
its own locos and rolling stock, Davies & Roberts continued to work the line, a 
fresh agreement with them being signed on 8th August 1864 that they should work 
the line for a further five years, paying a dividend of 5%. 


The Whitland Extension 

Through communication between South Pembrokeshire and the Midlands 
had always been the ultimate aim of the directors, and even before the line was 
completed to Pembroke the surveyors had been at work once more, planning a 
route to connect the P&T with some point on the GWR main line, for some 
time there had been rumours that the GWR intended to mix the gauge on their 
lines in West Wales; if this had occurred then through traffic working would 
have been possible by running powers over a portion of the GWR line, but as 
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events proved, things were to turn out differently. 

As in the past, the P&T now found that they had rivals when it came to | 
the matter of a line from Tenby to the GWR; two other schemes were drawn 
up in 1864, one of which included proposals for a highly ambitious line running 
along the base of the cliffs from Tenby to Saundersfoot and over part of the 
existing Saundersfoot Railway, a 4 ft gauge mineral line drawn by horses. 
which linked several collieries in the area with the busy little harbour at 
Saundersfoot. Neither of the rival schemes ever got under way, the P&T route 
to meet the GWR being the most direct and feasible scheme of the three. An 
Act was obtained in June 1864 for the line from Tenby to Whitland, as wellas 
the purchase of land at Pembroke Dock for the new station and the creation of 
an extra £200,000 in shares to pay for the Whitland extension. Mayor G. White 
of Tenby was at Parliament to watch the outcome of the proceedings, and it 
was he who brought back the good news from London that the Act had been 
passed - by way of New Milford and the last train from Pembroke Dock to 
Tenby! 

Always with an eye on the future, the directors had already approached 
the GWR in April to see if they would consider laying mixed gauge between 
Whitland and Carmarthen; in return the P&T would have laid broad gauge 
between Whitland and Tenby, each company paying for the alterations on its 
own section and running powers being granted to both concerns. The Great 
Western was not amused; shortly afterwards the P&T decided to apply for 
powers for their own line to Carmarthen and once more the surveyors set off. 

The Whitland extension was to be 16% miles long, and included some heavy 
engineering works. The station at Tenby being set on low ground surrounded 
on three sides by hills, there was no way in which the line could be continued 
from it, so a junction had to be made with the original line half a mile back 
towards Penally, the new line being taken out of the valley by means of a long 
embankment on a 1 in 62 gradient: at the top of which a new Station was es- 
tablished. From here the line curved north, immediately crossing the valley by 
means of a seven arch viaduct on a curve of 21 chains. The line then rose onal 
in 47 gradient for a mile to a summit at Holly Bush. Snaking in all directions 
the liner fell ona ruling gradient of 1 in 103 to Saundersfoot station, some con- 
siderable distance from the village. Further cuttings and embankments 
followed as the line skirted Kingsmoor Common towards Kilgetty, beyond 
which lay sections as steep as 1 in 53 rising towards Templeton. Beyond 
Templeton came the most gruelling part of the climb, a mile at 1 in 47 to Cold 
Blow summit, the highest point on the line, nearly 500 ft above sea level. 
Narberth was reached after two miles falling at 1 in 52, the station lying im- 
mediately on the Whitland side of the 273 yd long tunnel. From Narberth to 
Whitland the line dropped on slightly easier gradients through Lampeter Vale, 
though one mile of this section was at 1 in 50 falling towards Whitland. Fora 
great deal of its length this section was in cuttings or on embankments, the 
hardest task being the spanning of the valley at Tenby by means of the 
viaduct. Also authorised by the same Act were two branches connecting with 
the Saundersfoot Railway near Kilgetty which would have facilitated the 
interchange of traffic, but these were never built though in later years traffic 
was derived from the small local collieries. 

Work on the Whitland extention commenced in August 1864, once again 
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starting at the Tenby end. Davies & Roberts charged £200,000 for the contract, 
this sum being raised (with difficulty) through the creation of preference 
Shares as authorised by the Act. Yet again credit must be given to the contrac- 
tors for the speed with which they pressed on with the work, for despite the 
heavy engineering works by March 1866 rails were in place nearly as far as 
Templeton. A private siding was provided to serve Moreton Colliery, and as 
soon as this was laid coal traffic to Pembroke and Pembroke Dock com- 
menced, weighing machines being installed by the P&T at these stations a 
deed much appreciated by the local people who had in the past been 
overcharged and under-weighed by coal merchants! By 5th May the line was 
complete to within a mile of Narberth and a trial run was made by the con- 
tractor’s engine; this having previously been advertised there were many 
onlookers, some of whom were given a free ride to Templeton and back. 

The official opening day was not however until 4th September 1866, the 
usual Board of Trade inspection having been made by Colonel Rich three days 
previously. Once again rain dampened the proceedings, but this did not 
prevent the customary speech-making and feasting. The following day a 
further banquet was held at Narberth when Davies & Roberts entertained 
their employees and the officials of the P&T at the De Rutzen hotel; the nav- 
vies thought very highly of their employers who treated them fairly at all 
times; continuing employment was offered to the navvies on the Manchester & 
Milford line, but in fact David Davies had little to do with railway construction 
after this, as he became involved in coal-mining in South Wales shortly 
afterwards. 

The new Tenby station was an improvement on the original one, having 
two platforms and several sidings; the old station was due to be closed for 
passenger traffic, but was kept open for some time as the embankment 
between the two stations was not complete, the line therefore being worked as 
two independent sections. 

The original Saundersfoot station was adjacent to the main road to Tenby, 
but was a long way from the village; Kilgetty was a modest affair with one 
platform, while Templeton was not ready at the opening in 1866; it was 
brought into use the following year, and at first boasted only one platform. 
Narberth was somewhat larger with several sidings and two platforms; 
shunting here was always somewhat precarious on account of the gradient. 
The Whitland terminus was situated alongside the GWR station and had only 
one platform and a few sidings; by the time it was brought into use plans were 
already in hand for the extension of the line to Carmarthen, so it was never in 
tended to be a permanent terminus. Physical connection with the GWR was 
not at this time possible due to the differing gauges on the two systems. 

The service between Whitland and Pembroke Dock now consisted of four 
trains each way on weekdays, with an extra train in each direction in the even- 
ing between Pembroke Dock and Tenby. Running times between Whitland 
and Pembroke Dock were 85 minutes in each direction. Attempts were again 
made to persuade the Post Office to let the P&T carry mails, but once more 
they refused; Mail trains continued to run through Whitland without stop- 
ping, the mails being set down at Clynderwen; this also of course prevented in- 
tending passengers for the P&T travelling on Mail trains from changing at 
Whitland! The GWR however, in an unexpected burst of co-operation, 
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eranted through booking facilities between its stations and those on the P&T. 
Although goods traffic as well as passenger was carried on the Whitland ex- 
tension from its opening, there can have been little through goods traffic 
carried at first, due to the break of gauge at Whitland. Although the P&T now 
had its connection with the GWR main line, the promoters would not rest un- 
til some way had been found of linking up with Carmarthen and the standard- 
gauge railways which converged on it independently of the Great Western. 


Through to Carmarthen 


By the time the P&T had opened its line through to Whitland there had already 
been rumours that the GWR intended to mix its gauge in the area. Traders 
throughout South Wales had long complained of the inconvenience caused by 
the transhipment of traffic at every station where a break of gauge occurred, 
but several years were yet to pass before the magnificent but ill-fated broad 
gauge was to be completely eliminated in the locality. As long as the GWR 
refused narrow gauge access to the P&T between Whitland and Carmarthen 
they effectively held a strangehold on the whole area west of Carmarthen and 
prevented any hopes of through traffic running between the P&T and the 
remainder of the country. Opponents of the GWR also knew this and had put 
forward proposals for railways that would break out of Pembrokeshire, by- 
passing the GWR line; back in 1860 the ‘Milford, Fishguard and Cardigan 
Railway’’ had been promoted not only to link these towns but to meet up with 
the Carmarthen & Cardigan Railway which was itself connected with the 
Manchester & Milford line. William Owen, being no lover of the Great 
Western, was involved in this venture, but like so many other lines proposed at 
this time it came to nought. 

By now however the Manchester & Milford line was in the course of con- 
struction towards Carmarthen, though via Aberystwyth and not via its 
original direct route, so that all that was now required was for the P&T to 
reach Carmarthen for the dream of an independent railway from the Midlands 
to the shores of Milford Haven to become a reality. In 1864 the directors of the 
P&T had agreed on such a line and it had even been suggested that the title of 
the company should be changed to the ‘‘Pembroke, Tenby & Carmarthen 
Railway’’; fortunately this rather premature idea was not carried out. It was 
still hoped that the GWR would agree to mixing the gauge between Whitland 
and Carmarthen but several approaches to them failed and the parliamentary 
session of 1866 found a Bill being examined for the P&T’s own line between 
these points. From Whitland the line was to have run alongside the GWR for 
some distance, but then to have curved south to avoid a tunnel, eventually 
crossing over the GWR by a fly-over east of Sarnau, a separate bridge over the 
Towy River was planned upstream from the GWR’s lifting bridge. The line 
was estimated at costing some £200,000, and would have been 14% miles long, 
meeting the Carmarthen & Cardigan Railway at their terminus close to the 
site of the present Carmarthen goods yard. The Bill went easily through most 
stages of Parliament, much sympathy apparently being felt for the efforts of 
this small but ambitious company to break out of the strangehold of the Great 
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Western. After a lengthy cross-examination of officials of the GWR which 
naturally opposed the line vehemently, an agreement was reached whereby 
the P&T would withdraw their proposals if the GWR would agree to provide 
narrow-gauge access to Carmarthen. This suited the P&T who would have 
been hard-pressed to raise the required capital, and also enable the GWR to 
charge the smaller company the enormous sum of £20,000 for the gauge con- 
version. A further issue of shares was made to find the money required. 

Far from mixing the gauge as the P&T had expected, the GWR adopted 
the curious expedient of converting one line to narrow gauge from the West 
end of Whitland station to a new junction at Carmarthen Bridge; the Up line 
became the narrow gauge line while the Down line remained broad gauge, 
there thus being two parallel single lines over the 13 miles 45 chains between 
these points. At Whitland a new connection 9 chains long was laid to connect 
the GWR and P&T lines, though the two stations remained independent. At 
Carmarthen bridge the narrow gauge line veered off to meet the C&C by the 
construction of what became known as the ‘‘P&T Loop’’, 16 chains long. GWR 
traffic West of Carmarthen was not heavy at this time and could be easily 
handled by a single line, while it was not expected that traffic on the narrow 
gauge single line would be any heavier; thus was the first ever section of the 
broad gauge replaced by the narrow, as opposed to mixing of the two. Goods 
trains started using the new connection immediately after the completion of 
the conversion on 1st June 1868, but passenger traffic was not allowed on it 
until August of the following year. The Central Wales line of the L&NWR was 
opened throughout in 1868, and by means of the branch line of the Llanelly 
Railway from Llandilo to Abergwili Junction, through coaches from the 
L&NWR made their appearance at Tenby much to the annoyance of the Great 
Western. The vast amounts of through traffic it was hoped would now reach 
the P&T never materialised, but the company opened an office at Carmarthen 
now that it had a foothold there, and some years later a joint committee was 
set up with the M&M, though this had a somewhat short life. 

Meanwhile the GWR had long since reached the conclusion that the broad 
gauge was an evil that should be got rid of sooner rather than later throughout 
South Wales. This was carried out in May 1872 when the South Wales Main 
Line and certain branches were converted to ‘‘narrow’’ gauge. From this date 
the two single lines between Whitland and Carmarthen reverted to their 
former functions of Up and Down lines. P&T passenger trains ceased to 
run further than Whitland from lst August 1872, though through coaches 
were from that date attached to GWR trains, access to the Town station or to 
the M&M or L&NWR lines being possible by detaching these at Carmarthen 
Junction station. A through goods train from the P&T continued to run to 
Carmarthen Junction for many years. The P&T Loop at Carmarthen was clos- 
ed to through traffic, but was retained, until in 1902 it was reopened on anew 
alignment in connection with improvements at Carmarthen Town. Thus after 
an interval of thirty years direct access to Carmarthen Town and the lines 
beyond was once more possible from West Wales. 

The P&T Loop is still in use today and is used by all stopping passenger 
trains as Carmarthen Junction station has long since been closed. The official 
title of this short but historic piece of railway is still the ‘‘P&T Loop’’, and the 
remains of the former track-bed can be seen alongside the present line. 
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The years of independence 


The P&T Loop at Carmarthen was the final section of passenger-carrying | 
railway built by the company, and the opening of the Dockyard Extension 
Railway and Hobbs Point branches marked the end of its rapid expansion. 
Though the company was still solvent, the struggle to fulfill its ambitions had 
bitten deeply into its resources, and it was fortunate that the increased traffic 
that had been hoped for did materialise. Though no more lines were built after 
this period, numerous alterations and improvements were carried out over the 
decades that preceded eventual amalgamation. 

One of the first improvements was the provision of a new Station to serve 
Saundersfoot; the original station was much too far from the village to be of use 
to the inhabitants, and could only be reached by a circuitous route; the new 
station was still over a mile from the village but was adjacent to the main road 
leading to it, and was also quite close to Pentlepoir. It was opened around the 
end of June 1868, but appears to have been somewhat primitive at first. Here 
at some date exchange sidings were provided to allow the interchange 
of traffic with the Saundersfoot Railway, the route of which passes 
underneath Saunderstfoot station by a tunnel from which it reappears on 
Kingsmoor Common. Several collieries North of this point contributed coal to 
the mineral line, but most of this was not transferred to the P&T but taken to 
the harbour from whence it was shipped to all parts. These small collieries 
waxed and waned throughout the 19th Century and the Saundersfoot Railway 
was lifted in parts at different times; it finally closed in 1939 though no traffic 
had been transferred at Saundersfoot station for some time before that. Once 
again a break of gauge prevented the through running of wagons, this time 
because the gauge of the mineral line was narrower than that of the P&T! 
Pembrokeshire anthracite is of the finest quality, and was used by the con- 
tractors engine when building the Whitland extension. 

Despite its having lost its passenger station status, the old terminus at 
Tenby was still busy with the locomotive department expanding; various 
items of machinery were added and a carriage shed was built there in 1877. It 
later became known as Tenby Lower Yard. Just short of the Junction with the 
Whitland extension a further branch led off in a North-westerly direction to 
Black Rock quarries where there were several sidings and lime kilns. 

Davies & Roberts ceased to work the line from July 1870, when Isaac 
Smedley, formerly the Accountant, was appointed Traffic Manager, this post 
being combined with that of Locomotive Superintendent for a short period. J. 
S. Burke had soon been replaced as Engineer by J. Matthias, followed shortly by 
J. W. Szlumper who also took charge of the Loco Department. The final 
Engineer was L. R. Wood who was appointed in 1879. A joint committee was 
formed with the Manchester & Milford in the same year and it was decided to 
make the already-overburdened Smedley General Manager of the M&M;; legal 
objections prevented him from accepting this position however, as the M&M 
was then in Chancery. Isaac Smedley served the P&T well for the rest of his 
days, being finally made a Director in 1894. 
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Following the conversion of gauge carried out by the GWR, it became 
possible for P&T trains to use the GWR station at Whitland where arrival and 
departure bay platforms were provided for their use. The P&T station then 
closed to passenger traffic though it remained in use for goods and loco pur- 
poses for a further century. It was at Whitland that the P&T suffered its first 
recorded accident, on 17th January 1876. Two wagons were being shunted at 
Narberth by means of a tow-rope; this was worn and soon parted, the wagons 
running away towards Whitland on the heavy gradient. Porters Thomas and 
Lewis were on board the wagons, and with commendable devotion to duty 
made desperate attempts to apply the brakes, to no avail. Only when nearing 
Whitland did they jump for their lives, Lewis sustaining minor injuries as a 
result. Meanwhile at Narberth attempts were being made to telegraph 
Whitland to warn of the approaching runaways, but at this unfortunate 
moments the telegraph failed for a few minutes. The message thus reached 
Whitland only a few moments before the wagons, which ran into a Down P&T 
passenger train which was about to leave. Two passengers were injured and 
there was of necessity some damage to the loco and runaway wagons. AS a 
result of Board of Trade recommendations that followed the enquiry, 
alterations were made to the junction layout to divert any future runaways 
into the P&T yard. 

In 1878 improvements were made to the previously rather basic passenger 
facilities at Narberth station, the new buildings being brought into use on 1st 


ly. 

The 1880s were not such a happy time for the company; outsiders replaced 
local people on the Board which now met in London and much of the family 
atmosphere was lost; rising costs bit into the funds of the company. J. J. 
Barrow had now succeeded William Owen as Chairman, two of his brothers 
also being directors. February 1884 brought a request from the workshop staff 
at Tenby to be allowed to finish work at 1 p.m. on Saturdays; after some 
deliberation it was agreed that they might finish at 2 p.m. The following 
month the GWR altered their timetables for the trains to New Milford, and 
the P&T was obliged to do the same to their trains to maintain connections. 
December found the company overdrawn at their bank by £4526.3.6d and the 
Manager none too happy about it; the Chairman lent the company £5000 to put 
the account back in order. The Board of Trade were pressing for the abolition 
of mixed trains, but the P&T pointed out that they could ill afford do do this. 
A licence for a refreshment room at Tenby was refused by magistrates, and 
the Saundersfoot villagers petitioned for improvements to the station 
buildings; a corrugated iron building was erected here (and at Kilgetty) in 
December 1887 and served until knocked down by BR. Moreton Colliery closed 
early in 1887 and the siding connection was recovered soon afterwards. 

Despite the somewhat gloomy picture thus painted, traffic was still on the 
increase, and in the summer of 1887 through coaches daily were attached to 
GWR trains toand from Paddington, now running via the Severn Tunnel. The 
experiment was a great success, and every summer thereafter from 1st July to 
30th September it was repeated, Tenby by now having gained some impor- 
tance as a resort. The company’s bankers had now agreed to an overdraft not 
exceeding £9,000. A minor inroad was made in the funds of the company on 
New Year’s Day 1888 when Pembroke station was robbed and the then con- 
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siderable sum of £32.1.24%d was stolen from the safe. The thief was not 
caught, and he or another person of persons unknown made a second robbery : 
two years later, this time escaping with 25/5d from the cash drawer. A small 
rental was received from a company installing ‘‘test your strength’’ machines 
at some stations, but little use appears to have been made of these as they were 
removed by the owners after a period of two years! 

The workshop staff applied for an increase in wages in February 1890 but 
this was refused on the grounds that the finances did not permit it; soon 
afterwards the Traffic Staff applied similarly, but with the same result; there 
is no record of repercussions or industrial strife resulting from this. 1890 saw 
the addition of a small iron goods shed at Pembroke, to be followed shortly 
afterwards by two houses for station staff. Further expense loomed on the 
horizon the same year when the Board of Trade pressed the company to carry 
out the work required by the Regulation of Railways Act; apart from the 
provision of block telegraph and interlocking, the P&T was also ordered to in- 
Stall continuous brakes on passenger stock within two years. 

Ever since the opening of the Whitland extension the owner of Bonvilles 
Court Colliery, C. H. Vickerman, had been pressing the company to lay in a 
siding connection to the colliery which lay on the east side of the single line 
between the old and new Saundersfoot stations; repeated requests for this had 
been turned down as there was no money available for the purpose, but after 
Vickerman agreed to contribute towards the cost the line was built, the siding 
being opened for traffic in early 1893. A short cutting led into the colliery 
siding which was facing to Up trains; loaded wagons were picked up by passing 
Down goods trains. 

The purchase of the Dockyard Extension Railway by the Admiralty 
brought the company a sorely-needed amount of over £23,000 and also released 
the P&T from its obligations to maintain the line inside the Dockyard, which 
it had apparently done only when reminded to do so by their Lordships. Fach 
year brought more train-miles being run, for example 139,306 in 1892, 142,416 
the year after, rising by 1895 to 154,357. The need to keep the locomotives in 
good order, added to the bills for signalling and station improvements, appear 
to have led the directors to consider selling the line to the GWR;; negotiations 
for this began quietly in the early months of 1894. A further £100 had to be 
found shortly afterwards when a goods train became derailed at Lamphey on 
30th July, doing some damage to the permanent way and rolling stock. A third 
platform, reduced to siding status within a few years, was added at Tenby in 
1896, together with improved goods facilities, but this too cost money and it 
was necessary to borrow £1,000 with the permission of the Board of Trade for 
this purpose. One concession was made to the employees of the company in 
1895 when privilege tickets at quarter fare were introduced; the staff would 
not long however remain in the employ of the P&T, as negotiations were well 
under way for the leasing, and eventual sale, of the line to its old enemy, the 
Great Western. 

All the improvements at Tenby and the signalling installations required by 
the Board of Trade were completed by 1896; in June of that year they were in- 
spected and passed, so it was an efficient, active concern that the GWR now 
found itself contemplating taking over; a lease was drawn up and came into 
effect from 1st July 1896, a few weeks after the death of Isaac Smedley who 
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had done so much to keep the line running for nearly thirty years. Meanwhile 
Inspector Ludgate had been sent from Swindon to examine and value the locos 
and stock ‘‘discreetly’’; he made his report to William Dean at Swindon, 
some costing was done in various GWR offices, and both parties having agreed 
to the sale, the Pembroke & Tenby Railway ceased to exist from lst J uly 1897. 


The Dockyard Extension Railway 


A Royal Dockyard was established at Milford Haven about 1800, but in 
1812 it was decided to move this to a more suitable site on the southern shore 
of the Haven, at Pater, better known today as Pembroke Dock. Many fine 
warships were built here from 1816 onwards, the town growing up around the 
yard and fiourishing as the yard took on more workmen. While the site of the 
yard was suited to its purpose, until the coming of the P&T railway it was to 
say the least somewhat isolated. Several of the projected lines linking 
Pembroke Dock with the main line were intended to run into the yard and it 
was not long after the opening of the line to Whitland that their Lordships 
approached the P&T over the matter of extending the line into the dockyard. 
An agreement was made with the company, and an Act of 1870 authorised the 
construction of the line. 

Szlumper was Engineer for the railway, which was to run by an end-on 
connection with the platform lines at Pembroke Dock station, through part of 
the town for a distance of 34 chains to an entrance gate in the dockyard wall. 
Inside the yard several sidings were to be laid. The scheme was not welcomed 
by many of the local inhabitants, as it involved the demolition of several 
houses along the route, but the protests were to no avail and construction soon 
began. Gradients included short stretches of 1 in 50 in both directions as the 
line snaked its way through the streets of the town, and there were no less 
than six level crossings with public roads. The line was opened for traffic in 
1871 and was then worked by the P&T who also maintained the line inside the 
dockyard as well, the Admiralty paying the company £94 per year for this. By 
the time the line was opened the Navy had begun construction of iron-clads, 
and much of the traffic included armour plate as well as coal and other items. 
In 1891 the Admiralty decided to purchase the line and work it themselves. 

The first Admiralty loco to arrive was Blake, an outside-cylindered 0-4-0 
crane tank new from Hawthorn Leslie; this was followed in 1901 by Nelson, a 
similar loco. An increase in ship-building brought the arrival of Howe, an 0-4- 
0 saddle tank from the same makers which was added to the stud in 1904. 
Preparations for war brought more work for the yard, with 2,500 men 
employed therein, and in 1914 a fourth loco was added. This was also an 
outside-cylindered 0-4-0- saddle tank built by Andrew Barclay and named 
Rosyth No. 1, it being transferred from the other dockyard of that name. Dur- 
ing the war years construction of ships carried on, but the return of peace led 
to a run-down of the dockyard, culminating in complete closure in 1926 and 
the cessation of traffic though a small part of the dockyard is still used by the 
Admiralty today though without rail access. Blake and Nelson were scrapped, 
and Howe was sold off while Rosyth No. 1 remained at the dockyard. In 1930 
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the RAF took over part of the yard as a seaplane base and Rosyth No. 2 passed | 
into their hands. A trickle of traffic continued, the line now being worked by 
the GWR. Weight restrictions prohibited the use of large locos, the heaviest 
permitted at one time being the 47 ton Duke class 4-4-0s. In later years 45xx 
small prairie tanks worked the line, spark arrestors being fitted to their 
chimneys. | 

Access to the Extension Railway was possible from either platform line at 
Pembroke Dock station, the points being worked froma ground frame releas- 
ed by an Annetts Key kept in the frame at Pembroke Dock signal box. Only one 
engine in steam or two coupled together were allowed on the line at any one 
time, the train staff being square and painted red. Throughout its length the 
line was single tracked with no passing loops or intermediate sidings; 
clearances were somewhat restricted in some places due to the proximity of 
adjoining buildings. There were no signals and no provision was originally 
made for carrying passengers, though it appears that workmen’s trains, or 
those carrying naval personnel, did use the line in the days the Admiralty 
worked it. The number of level crossings proved a hindrance to working and 
members of the station staff were sent to act as flagmen at the crossings; these 
could not be closed completely against road traffic due to the width of the 
streets. Working the line after dark or during fog or falling snow was 
prohibited. 

During the Second World War the Admiralty returned to the dockyard on a 
small scale but no construction work was done and ‘they departed soon 
afterwards; even the RAF left in 1958, Rosyth No. 1 having been transferred to 
RAF St. Athan in 1955. For a number of years the line lay idle, and in 1969 the 
connection from the South platform line was severed and a stop-block erected, 
though access was still possible from the North platform. Later on a 
stop-block was erected on this line too and a few yards of the track were lifted, 
thus preventing any further traffic using the line. At other points on its route 
pieces of track were also lifted, but several sections remain, embedded in the 
roadways and one or two ‘‘Beware of trains’’ notices linger on. 

Several private companies moved into part of the dockyard in 1974, and for 
a time there was some hope that the line might be revived in connection with 
exploration work for Celtic oil. Nothing has so far come of this however, the 
rusting trackwork remaining as a quaint reminder of the former prosperity of 
Pembroke Dock and the Royal Dockyard. 


The Hobbs Point Branch 


One of the original intentions of the company was to build a wharf at 
Hobbs Point, Pembroke Dock and to establish seaborne trade from there; 
however, it was not until the Act of 1866 which authorised the Carmarthen Ex- 
tension that powers were also given for this line, together with a wharf and 
machinery. Authority was also given ‘‘to dredge mudq’’. The line ran from the 
site of the temporary terminus of 1864 on a falling gradient to the stone-built 
wharf which juts out into West Llanion Pill on the shore of the Haven, the dis- 
tance from the connection with the main line East of the present Pembroke 
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Dock station being 51 chains. The line was single and in its short 
length crossed one minor lane and also Water Street by level 
crossings. At the wharf several Sidings were laid and wagon turntables 
provided. 

The line opened for traffic in 1872, the bulk of the traffic conveyed being 
coal loaded into lighters. To facilitate loading three steam cranes and a coal 
tipping device were provided. A minor extension was carried Out in 1877 as the 
depth of water alongside the wharf was not great; further extensions were 
planned seven years later but did not materialise. The GWR made no attempt 
to expand the facilities here, their own harbour at N eyland being only a few 
hundred yards away across the Haven, but an agreement was made with the 
army in 1910 for the provision of a new siding and a weighbridge. Two new 
ground frames were installed and much military traffic was carried in subse- 
quent years, the barracks at Llanion being close to the wharf. At the same time 
coastal trade dwindled and some of the original sidings were recovered. 
Following the withdrawal of the garrison from Pembroke Dock there was little 
need for the retention of the line. but it was used for many years for the 
Storage of coaching stock at times when passenger traffic was heavy. 

As with the Dockyard Extension Railway the line was worked by wooden 
train Staff, in this case round painted white, only one engine in steam or two 
coupled together being allowed on the line at a time. Likewise too, the larger 
Classes of locos were prohibited on account of weight restrictions. The level 
crossings were operated by the station staff, being normally padlocked against 
rail traffic. The line not being used for passenger traffic there were no signals 
apart from one, worked from Pembroke Dock signal box, controlling 
movements from the branch to the sidings or main line at the junction with 
the main line. All traffic having ceased, the line was lifted in January 1969, 
much of the land having since been used for other purposes. 


Under new management 


Few startling changes were made by the Great Western on taking over the 
working of the line, train services for the first few years continuing much as 
before. The workshops at Tenby closed down, but few other attempts at 
economy were practicable as traffic was still on the increase, largely due to the 
importance of the Dockyard at Pembroke Dock which was now approaching 
its peak period of activity. As well as the Royal Navy, the Army was well 
represented there too, for a garrison was permanently stationed in the town 
and much use was made of the line for the movement of troops, not only by or- 
dinary services, but by troop trains which became a more familiar sight each 
Successive year. The growth of the Territoria] Army in the years preceding the 
First World War contributed much towards this growth of traffic, Penally 
station being conveniently situated for the nearby camp and adjacent to arifle 
range. The propelling of empty coaches off troop trains was permitted 
between here and Tenby "during the Territorial Camp Season” to save delays. 
The layout at Pembroke Dock was extended in 1902 to cope with increasing 
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traffic, extra carriage and goods sidings being added, and a new 55ft turn- 
table being provided to replace the small one which formerly stood outside the 
loco shed. These alterations were the reason for the building of the new signal 
box. An extra storage siding was later added on the Down side and an Act of 
1903 provided for the purchase of a house adjacent to the first level crossing on 
the Dockyard Extension Railway so that it might be knocked down to allow 
easier access to the goods yard. 

By 1905 there were six passenger trains daily in each direction between 
Whitland and Pembroke Dock, with an extra one in each direction between the 
latter town and Tenby; in addition there was an Up train at 5.30 p.m. each day, 
for the benefit of the working man, running only to Pembroke and returning 
as empty stock. Three through goods trains were run daily over the entire 
length of the branch, with extras as required to serve certain stations. The 
monthly fairs held at Narberth and Pembroke resulted in extra livestock being 
carried, special trains of cattle wagons being laid on and extra coaches for 
drovers being added to passenger trains. By this time however Sunday trains 
had once more been abolished, though in later years they were re-introduced, 
sometimes during the summer months only. Sand from Manorbier and early 
potatoes from the Pembroke area all contributed towards the goods side which 
now handled a wide variety of traffic. 

1905 also saw the opening of three halts on the branch in a bid to increase 
local travel; Llanion, quite close to Pembroke Dock itself, Beavers Hill to the 
West of Manorbier and alongside the level crossing, together with the isolated 
Lydstep were all opened for traffic on 1st May. Golden Hill platform, serving 
the outlying areas of Pembroke, was opened on 1st July 1909. Rail-motors first 
made their appearance around this time, thus adding to the truly Great 
Western atmosphere. By this time the section from Narberth to Saundersfoot 
which included the hard climb in either direction to Cold Blow Summit, was 
proving a hindrance to working, especially as bank engines were employed on 
this part of the line, and it was decided to add a crossing loop at Templeton. A 
new signal box was brought into use and extra sidings were provided; the loop 
was extended in 1915 at which time a refuge siding, used by trains in either 
direction and the only one on the line, was added, as was the second platform. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 and the mobilisation of the Territorial forces 
brought a sudden and massive influx of troops to the county, the area around 
the Haven being regarded as of considerable strategic importance, several 
troop trains arrived both at Pembroke Dock and Neyland in the first few days 
of war, placing a great strain on the railway network. One side-effect of the 
hostilities was the cessation of the daily sailings from Fishguard to Rosslare as 
a result of which the 8.45 a.m. Paddington boat train was diverted permanent- 
ly to Pembroke Dock, now busier than ever. This later became the 8.55 Pad- 
dington and remained a through train until the introduction of diesel trac- 
tion, always being referred to as "the Boat” by several generations of 
railwaymen from Whitland down, to the confusion of those not familiar with 
the ways of railwaymen. The latter part of the war brought the curtailment of 
many services and the big drive for scrap metal, but while some Great Western 
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branch lines were lifted for this reason, such as the North Pembrokeshire 
branch from Clynderwen to Letterston, and the former main line to N eyland 
was Singled beyond Clarbeston Road, no such fate could befall the P&T; in fact 
extra Sidings were added at Pembroke in 1917 when the Down yard was laid in. 
When peace returned the end of ship-building at Pembroke Dock resulted 
in the loss of much traffic in men, munitions and Stores, while the final 
closure of the Dockyard a few years later brought much hardship and misery 
to the town of Pembroke Dock, from which it has never fully recovered. The 
army however, continued to keep a garrison here for a number of years, while 
Manorbier station served the School of Artillery near that village. 


The General Strike which started on 3rd May 1926 brought virtually the 
whole of this country’s railway network to a stand; for nine days there were 
virtually no trains in Pembrokeshire, the first on the P&T running on 12th 
May. Food and mails were conveyed by lorry, and there was a disturbance at 
Pembroke station quelled by the Station Master and local police. Normal 
working was resumed on May 15th. The following month saw the retirement 
of the last member of the staff to have worked on the line in its days of in- 
dependence, Alfred Cozens. Of his forty years of service, the last thirty-three 
had been spent as Station Master at Lamphey. 


By the 1920s about half the output of the collieries in the Saundersfoot 
area was taken away by rail, but successive years saw the decline of this in- 
dustry. Bonvilles Court, the biggest employer and producer of them all, closed 
in April 1930, leading to the loss of much traffic to the P&T. It was not 
however until ten years later that the siding connection was recovered, while 
the site of the junction with the single line can still be seen today. Economy in 
Permanent Way staff was made possible by the introduction of the motorised 
trolley system, brought into use in 1935. The growth of holiday traffic to Ten- 
by continued, resulting in more through trains during the summer months 
and hectic times for the station staff. While no attempts were ever made by 
the GWR at running road motor services in southern Pembrokeshire, goods 
deliveries were made from Tenby by horse and cart, part of the former ter- 
minus at Tenby Lower yard being used as stables. The basic passenger service 
was maintained virtually unaltered up to the Second World War, though the 
infamous Sunday trains had once more been restored. Summer Sundays also 
brought a through train in each direction between Birmingham and Pembroke 
Dock, while on the freight side six or eight trains daily were in operation. A 
certain amount of traffic was lost through the lifting of the line leading to 
Black Rock quarries, though a short section to the weighbridge adjacent to the 
ground frame was retained until after the war. The original Pembroke & Ten- 
by loco shed, that at Tenby, closed on 12th September 1932. , 


AS the nation went to war again so the Pembroke Dock area once more 
found itself host to naval and military forces in large numbers, but this time 
the civilian population found themselves in the front line, Pembroke Dock be- 
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ing singled out by the Luftwaffe as the target for numerous air raids. The 
naval oil storage tanks were set on fire and burned for many days, while 
numerous houses were destroyed with severe loss of life. The line itself was not 
damaged, but there were several near misses and the house occupied by the 
Station Master was among those blitzed. Once again heavy demands were 
made on the nation’s railways, men working long hours, trains being delayed 
and the bare minimum of maintenance work being carried out. Unlike the 
First World War, where the emphasis on traffic on the P&T had been in men 
and munitions, this newer conflict involved a greater use of mechanised 
equipment for which siding accommodation had to be found; tanks and ar- 
moured vehicles arrived at Pembroke in large numbers and a loop siding was 
added there to cope with this traffic. On account of the campaign being waged 
at the time it was promptly nick-named the "Burmah Road”. This and a new 
ground frame were added on 25th June 1941. Additional facilities were also 
provided at Pembroke Dock on 22nd July 1942 when the Up Side spur was ex- 
tended to a point opposite the former Llanion Halt where a further ground 
frame was added. An additional siding was also added alongside this spur, this 
for a somewhat less obvious reason being known as Davey Jones’ Locker. It is 
difficult today to image the amount of traffic that was handled in this remote 
corner of the Great Western system during those dark years, or to do justice to 
the efforts of the men who kept the trains moving. 


The return of peace brought some respite but not to the extent that might 
be imagined, for National Service and Territorial camps ensured & Steady flow of 
traffic to the Pembroke area for many years. As one Station filled its sidings 
with wagons, so did the next one have to keep traffic back, until Whitland 
itself was congested. To this was added the early potato traffic, the summer of 
1947 seeing wagons for Pembroke being held back at Lamphey, Manorbier and 
Tenby Lower Yard. 


The post-war recovery of passenger traffic brought once again a number 
of through trains on summer Saturdays, from such places as Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury and Pontypool Road. Camping coaches made their appearance at 
Saundersfoot, Tenby, Penally and Manorbier, while 1953 heralded the in- 
troduction of the first named train in West Wales, the Pembroke Coast Ex- 
press, running daily between Paddington and Pembroke Dock. After a short 
period of starting earlier in the day, "The Coast” departed from Pembroke 
Dock at 1.5.p.m.. Despite the headboard and chocolate and cream coaches, all 
stations except Beavers Hill halt were served, 76 minutes being allowed 
between Pembroke Dock and Whitland. Once out on the main line however, 
the timings were more respectable, Paddington being reached at 7.45 p.m. On 
the Down journey departure from Paddington was at 10.55 a.m., Pembroke 
Dock being reached at 5.26 p.m. The coaches were stabled there and the engine 
returned light to Whitland. 

Tenby station was extensively rebuilt in 1956, when the Up side buildings 
were completely renewed and those on the Down platform were altered in a 
tasteful modern style that blends well with the original P&T architecture. The 
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same year brought the closure of Lydstep Halt, but though the increase in 
private motoring and a sharp drop in troop trains made inroads into traffic 
receipts, the P&T carried on much as it had done for years: Then came the 
1960s when the wielding of the Beeching Axe brought an end to the era of 
branch line railway operating that had lasted so long. 


Dieselisation and decline 


The 1960s were a most unhappy time for branch lines throughout the 
country, for while the introduction of diesel motive power brought drastic 
changes in operating methods and the closure of many loco depots, so were the 
fatal prescriptions of Dr. Beeching administered to many branches. On the 
P&T a new service of diesel multiple units was introduced in the winter of 
1963, running between Whitland and Pembroke Dock with no through trains 
from Paddington. September of that year saw the closure of Pembroke Dock 
loco shed, in common with the majority of local depots in the area, though 
Whitland lingered on until 1966. Consent was sought to close the stations at 
Narberth, Templeton, Penally and Lamphey, together with Beavers Hill halt 
which was by then only served by a few trains weekly. The Minister of Tran- 
sport refused permission to close Narberth and Lamphey, but the others clos- 
ed after the usual objections had proved fruitless. Platform staff were also 
withdrawn from the majority of other stations on the branch in a massive 
attempt to save money; the closure of most stations to freight traffic led to the 
rapid disappearance of the sidings. Rumours of impending closure were rife, 
but fortunately this was not to be the case. On 4th June 1965 the crossings at 
Manorbier Newton and Beavers Hill were converted to "open status”, road 
users having to fend for themselves, and trains stopping dead at marker 
boards before proceeding. The gates and signals were recovered and the cross- 
ing keepers withdrawn, the ancient cottages for them being soon afterwards 
demolished. In July of the same year Tenby Lower Yard was closed and lifted, 
but the largest single pruning occurred on 3rd October 1965 when the signal 
boxes at Narberth, Templeton and Saundersfoot closed and the crossing loops 
were abolished, leaving little scope for dealing with any extra traffic on the 
15% mile section now existing between Tenby and Whitland. Manorbier box 
also closed the same day, the section becoming Tenby to Pembroke; for some 
time a crossing keeper was retained, but this post was also later abolished. 

Whitland too came under the axe, the carriage sidings and turntable being 
lifted; in June 1966 the Up Bay line was taken out of use as a passenger line, 
branch DMUs henceforth having to be admitted to the Up Main behind main 
line connections, there not then being facilities for running Up branch trains 
into the Down Bay. The branch was by now in a sorry state, but the pruning 
was not yet over, for the reduced service of DMUs no longer required the use of 
both platforms at Pembroke Dock; the signal box here closed on 24th August 
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. P & T No. 2. 2-2-2 Tank Loco ‘Milford’. 


P & T No. 3. 2-4-0 Loco ‘Pembroke’ as GWR No. 1361. 
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| Pembroke & Tenby Railway Company Rolling Stock. 
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Narberth Station in early GWR days. 


Railmotor No. 48 at Lamphey hauling a coach and van. 
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Military funeral parade at Pembroke Dock. 


Troops loading supplies at Pembroke during the First World War. 
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Railmotor No. 68 approaching Pembroke tunnel. 


Lamphey Station. 
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Whitland Station before re-building. 


Whitland Engine Shed in the early fifties. 
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Large Prairie 4132 on the down Goods at Tenby, 1959. 


Pannier Tank 8738 hauling the 10.47 Whitland to Pembroke Dock takes water ar 
Tenby. Small Prairie Tank 4558 with local goods in background, 9/11/61. 
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Pembroke Station and cement silo, 1970. 


A down DMU exchanges tokens at Pembroke, 1970. | 
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D1936 on the 9.28 to Paddington leaving Pembroke Dock, 23/6/73. 


Military Special in the loop siding at Pembroke Dock, 3/1/76. 
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1966, many connections being lifted. The South platform line was retained as 
a single line and the North platform was reduced to siding status. Access to | 
the sidings was henceforth by means of the ground frame at Llanion or via a 
new one installed to replace the signal box. The section from Pembroke to 
Pembroke Dock was from then on worked by wooden train staff, only one 
train at a time being allowed beyond Pembroke. The connections to the . 
Dockyard Extension Railway and the Hobbs Point branch lingered on until 
1969 even though no traffic was to be seen on them. 

By now the only station untouched was Pembroke, where a new source of 
traffic had developed; a cement silo was built alongside the Up sidings, in con- 
nection with the building of a new power station on the shore of the Haven, 
and a regular service of Presflo wagons started. Once however construction 
had been completed, this service vanished overnight and Pembroke too came 
under the axe. On 5th September 1971 the signal box closed and the crossing 
loop and Down yard were lifted, leaving only three sidings on the Up side; of 
these two are still extant, the siding leading to Colleys yard being taken out of 
use in August 1975. Around the time of the signal box closure the station 
buildings burnt down, to be replaced shortly afterwards by the modern “bus 
shelter” affair that is also to be seen at other stations on the branch. Thus did 
yet another relic of the Pembroke & Tenby Railway disappear, leaving only the 
modernised Tenby and the vandalised Pembroke Dock buildings as examples 
of the original architecture of the company. 

Plans for the resignalling and rebuilding of Whitland station had been put 
forward in the 1930s, but were cancelled due to the outbreak of war; while the 
station buildings had been modernised during the 1950s in the same style as 
Tenby, nothing had been done to improve the track layout or signalling. Even- 
tually a new signal box was opened on 2nd September 1972, situated by the 
level crossing and opposite Whitland East box which it replaced, together with 
the West. Colour light signalling was introduced on the main lines, but on the 
branch semaphores were retained, a few new Signals being added. The 
junction with the branch was altered, and it is now possible to run Up branch 
trains into the Down Bay line. Under this scheme the old "P&T yard”, the site 
of the former terminus of the company, was closed and lifted. 

On a happier note, each season brings with it more holiday-makers to 
Tenby and a seasonal increase in passenger traffic. While too many of these 
come by road leading to massive traffic jams around the town, the railway still 
plays its part with the additional through trains on Saturdays. In 1973 Tenby was 
designated a Golden Rail resort and brought in over a thousand bookings; the 
following year saw this figure doubled, while 1975 saw the introduction of the 
through service between York and Tenby on Saturdays, the 0850 York arriving 
at 1610, the service in the opposite direction departing from Tenby at 0910. 
The first day this train ran, 14th June 1975, saw a spectacle at Tenby station 
more reminiscent of the opening ceremonies of railways in the last century 
than of modern operating, with a brass band playing, banners on the plat- 
form, the Mayors of the two towns in their chains of office and Many 
onlookers; only the presence of television cameras and Inter-City stock 
reminded those present that this was the 20th Century. It is at times difficult 
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to believe that the Tenby seen on a summer Saturday when the platforms are 
crowded with passengers is the same place that one sees on a dark wintry 
morning when the wind sweeps in from the sea across the almost-deserted 
platform. 

What does the future hold for the branch? Current rumours of closure 
beyond Tenby are hotly denied by British Rail officials; certainly the Saving in 
Staffing costs would be virtually nil, while this section of the line brings in as 
much revenue all year round as the Tenby to Whitland section. With the rather 
confused future of BR in general, we can only hope that the whole line will 
continue to operate for a long while yet. 


Locomotives 


David Davies brought with him from Mid-Wales a Manning Wardle 0-6-0 
tank engine built in 1861 and not surprisingly named Llandinam. On his 
departure from the P&T this engine went too, the company by then having 
their own locos. The first two of these, which entered service in 1863, were 
named Tenby and Milford and were outside cylindered 2-2-2 tank engines 
built by Sharp Stewart & Co. In common withall the company’s engines their 
working pressure was 140 lbs per square inch. It was not until 1872 that 
numbers were given to the engines, Tenby then becoming No. 1 and Milford 
No. 2. By 1880 the engineer reported that Tenby was suffering from a lack of 
power and was kept in reserve; she was withdrawn from service in 1888 and 
used as a Stationary boiler at Tenby works. Milford was rebuilt at Tenby shops 
in January 1890, and passed into GWR hands when she was allocated their 
number of 1360. She did not however remain in service with her new masters 
for long, being withdrawn from service in 1897 and cut up in 1908. 

Sharp Stewart also supplied the next four locos to arrive; in readiness for 
the Whitland extension being opened extra locos were needed, Pembroke being 
an inside cylindered tender engine of the 2-4-0 type and arriving in 1866, while 
Owen was an 0-6-0 inside cylindered tender engine delivered in 1865. 
Pembroke later became No. 3 and Owen No. 4. Pembroke was rebuilt at Tenby 
in August 1887 and became GWR No. 1361. The GWR moved her to the New- 
bury area but she did not last long there, being withdrawn in April 1902. Owen 
was rebuilt in 1888 and became GWR No. 1362, lasting only until January 1899. 
Davies (No. 5) was added in 1867 and was similar to Owen. She too was rebuilt 
at Tenby in January 1893 and became GWR No. 1363, being withdrawn by 
them in May 1899. A further loco of the same type, Cambria, arrived in 1872 
and became No. 6. When Tenby was withdrawn Cambria took her name; the 
new Tenby was the last loco to be rebuilt at the company’s own workshops, in 
January 1895. She remained in service as GWR No. 1364 until October 1903. 

The final two locos were both bought from the GWR and were Swindon 
built. An 0-6-0 tank engine was purchased in June 1883 at a cost of £2000, then 
being a year old. She was given the name Holmwood and the number 7. When 
the line was sold to the GWR she returned to her former GWR number of 1813 
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but retained her name until withdrawal in 1928. Early in 1884 the Board decid- 
ed to approach the GWR for a further loco, and after some discussion the 
latter company agreed to sell another engine to the P&T, this time a 2-4-0 
tender engine, but supplied without a tender. The price charged for this 
engine, which arrived in January 1885 was £1800. She was then nearly new, and 
was given the number 8 and the name Stella. On returning to GWR hands 
when the line was sold she too was given back her former number of 3201, but 
kept her nameplates; in fact the remainder of that class of GW loco became 
known as the "Stellas”. It was not until October 1933 that Stella was 
withdrawn, thus outliving the remainder of the old P&T locos. 

The company’s locos were lined out and smartly kept as was common in 
those days, but bore no lettering. Water facilities were provided at Whitland, 
Tenby, Tenby Lower Yard and Pembroke Dock. Locos were shedded at 
Whitland and Pembroke Dock, but the largest shed was Tenby Lower Yard. 
Even before the purchase of the line by the GWR, this company was allowed to 
use the shed facilities at Whitland, the GWR never in fact having their own 
shed there, though the actual building was renewed in later years. Although 
certain locos were originally allocated to either passenger or freight duties, in 
later years they were used for either purpose as was necessary. Little respite 
was given to the loco stud, each year seeing more train miles run, such as 
154,357 in 1895. The loco stud was valued by the GWR at £14,000. 

The purchase of the line and subsequent withdrawal of the old locos 
brought the variety of motive power common on any part of the Great 
Western. While Tenby shed remained open for some years, and Pembroke 
Dock until the end of the steam age in West Wales, the majority of locos were 
provided by Whitland shed which gained in importance over the years. Quaint 
saddle tanks gave way in later years to panniers, but fora long time the branch 
was better known as a haunt of the Prairie tanks, both the smaller 45xx and 
4575 types and the larger 81xx. Railmotors made their presence known for 
some time, but had the disadvantage that they lacked seating capacity, extra 
coaches or the odd van being attached to the rear at times. 

Weight restrictions barred the heaviest classes of engines from the branch, 
but 2251, 43xx and Manor classes were frequently used, the latter particularly 
on the Pembroke Coast Express, though Prairies often sufficed. The practice 
of attaching or detaching coaches to main line trains at Whitland involved a 
number of loco movements; the usual practice with Down trains was for the 
train engine to take forward the main line portion, a fresh engine being 
brought off shed at Whitland to work the P&T portion. Whitland shed also 
provided bank engines for Down trains requiring assistance to Narberth. 

The proposals for the rebuilding of Whitland station included a new loco 
depot in the field” sidings between the main and branch lines, but as with the 
remainder of this scheme, it was not carried out though a new turntable was 
built in later years to replace the smaller one at the old P&T shed. Having the 
turntable and shed in different parts of the station resulted in several 
movements being necessary to turn an engine, thus adding to the already con- 
siderable amount of work being done at Whitland West box. By comparison, 
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though Pembroke Dock shed had two roads, only one engine was kept there in 
more recent years. 


Rolling Stock 


The original complement of passenger vehicles was Supplied by the 
Ashbury Carriage Co., and consisted of a mixed collection of four-wheeled 
coaches offering different types of accommodation. Two of these were brake 
vans with 12 ft wheel-bases, the remainder of the stock having wheel-bases of 
14 ft 6 inches, and comprising three brake/3rds, 8 3rd class and 8 composite 
Ist/2nds. The 3rd class coaches contained five compartments, but the com- 
posites allowed more room for the superior classes of traveller, having only 
two compartments for each class. 

In 1894 the company built an additional coach at Tenby works, a 3rd class 
6-wheeler with steel underframes and five compartments. This was given the 
number 1, so may well have been a replacement for an earlier 3rd. The 
passenger stock was valued at £6,900 by the GWR when purchasing the line. 

The goods stock came partly from the Ashbury works and partly from the 
Gloucester Carriage and Wagon works. There were two horse-boxes, one of 
which was the company’s only other attempt at coach-building, having been 
| built at Tenby works in 1892. Both horse-boxes were 16 ft long with 10ft 
wheelbases. The large number of wagons owned by the P&T testifies to the 
volume of traffic it handled; there were no less than 146 Open wagons, of which 
41 had tip ends for unloading coal. Added to these were 30 low-sided ballast 
wagons, 4 for cattle, six for timber and 10 covered vans. Only two goods brake 
vans were provided, but it was of course common practise to run mixed trains. 
The goods brakes were both rebuilt at Tenby works, one in 1887 and the other 
in 1893. The stock was completed by a travelling crane built by Ellis of 
Manchester and capable of lifting 7 tons. This had an 11ft wheelbase, solid 
buffers and no brakes! The GWR valuation of this array of stock was £15,075. 
The passenger stock remained in use for several years after the line was taken 
over by the GWR, trains of mixed GWR and ex-P&T stock being a common 
Sight. 


Signalling 


Early signalling on the P&T was rather primitive, the line being worked 
| by wooden train staff and ticket, with crossing loops at N arberth, Saunder- 
Sfoot, Tenby, Manorbier and Pembroke. Single needle telegraph was installed 
in 1876 with instruments at all stations and at Whitland West signal box. It 
was only following the Regulation of Railways Act of 1889 that railway com- 
panies were compelled to install interlocking gear and block telegraph. After 
much correspondence with the Board of Trade, the company was forced to 
comply, and accordingly placed an order with McKenzie & Holland of 
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Worcester for signal boxes and all equipment required. Boxes were erected at 
Narberth (13 levers), Saundersfoot (12 levers), Tenby (24), Manorbier (12), 
Pembroke (13) and Pembroke Dock (12). The work seems to have been com- 
pleted by early 1895, and at the same time electric train staff apparatus was 
installed, from the Railway Signal Co. of Liverpool. This allowed more flexible 
working, the GWR paying £40 towards the cost of the instrument in Whitland > 
West box. All this work set the company back nearly £7,000. The siding points 
at Templeton, Kilgetty, Bonvilles Court siding, Black Rock, Penally and 
Lamphey were then locked by keys on the end of the train staffs for the 
appropriate sections. Penally crossing was not signalled, but at Beavers Hill 
and Manorbier Newton crossings Distant signals were provided, worked from 
ground frames adjacent to the crossings. Small cottages were built at these 
two crossings for the benefit of the keepers. Small lever frames and Home & 
Distant signals existed for a short period at the other stations, these being 
worked solely for the purpose of stopping trains. The new timber box installed 
at Pembroke Dock in 1902 had a 33 lever frame and replaced the one installed 
only a few years earlier. The provision of a crossing loop at Templton soon 
after this entailed the opening of a new box there, this having a 29 lever stud 
frame. In many ways this was the best box on the line, for it had facing trap 
points at both ends of the crossing loop allowing two trains to be brought into 
the station simultaneously. Spring points slotted from the box were also in- 
stalled in the Up loop to prevent runaways. An extra lever was added to the 
frame at Saundersfoot in GWR days, this working a signal reading from the 
Up loop onto the single line in the direction of Tenby, a movement made by 
bank engines returning to Tenby. Pembroke received a new signal box in 1917, 
of timber construction with a 16 lever frame. The crossing loop here was ex- 
tremely unusual in that it was East of the single platform, a Down train hav- 
ing to wait at the loop until an Up train with which it was crossing had pulled 
away from the station. Whitland West box was rebuilt and given a new frame 
of 43 levers in 1902; during its life this saw some heavy use; numerous 
alterations and additions were made here over the years and it was the busiest 
box in the county. The Distant signals on the branch were fixed at Caution by 
the GWR in the early years of the present century, aS was common on their 
branch lines. The only exceptions were those at Beavers Hill andManorbier 
Newton crossings where the signals remained working until their abolition. 
The "Motor Trolley System of Mainternance” operated on the branch for many 
years, with gangs at Narberth, Tenby and Pembroke; key boxes and control in- 
struments were installed at 34 locations on the branch including the station 
offices and signal boxes to allow the gangs to run their trolleys on the line 
without the need for obtaining a train staff. At Saundersfoot, Templeton and 
Manorbier the staff instruments were installed in the station offices rather 
than the signal boxes as the signalmen also assisted with station duties. In 
later years the staff apparatus was replaced by the more modern and con- 
venient electric token equipment on the sections between Saundersfoot and 
Pembroke. Picking up posts for the staffs were used at Whitland West box for 
the Down Main and Down Bay lines, the staff or token at all other places being 
exchanged by hand. The 2-lever ground frames added at Pembroke and 
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Pembroke Dock during the Second World War were released by the respective 
token or staff. There were no track circuits on the branch until the 1950s when 
three short ones, one at Pembroke and two at Templeton, were added to lock 
sets of facing points. : 

When Tenby station was rebuilt the opportunity was taken of providing a 
new signal box. This is of a modern brick design and has a 25 lever 5 bar ver- 
tical tappet frame; it was brought into use on 23rd May 1956. No alterations 
were made to the track or signalling layout however. Following the closure of 
Narberth, Templeton and Saundersfoot boxes the section from Whitland to 
Tenby is now worked by electric token. When Pembroke box closed the token 
instruments at Tenby were moved from the box to the station office, the 
signalmen now carrying out station duties as well as signalling. The new 
Whitland box is of the prefabricated type now installed at many places on the 
WR. This has a 39 lever 5 bar VT frame. An auxiliary token instrument is 
located in a hut on the Down platform to enable drivers to withdraw a token 
there without the need for going to the signal box. All signal boxes on the 
branch have always closed at night, there having been in most cases two 
signalmen, the middle part of the day having been covered by a porter- 
signalman. None of the branch boxes had block switches, all opening in the 
early hours of the morning in readiness for the first train. None of the original 
McKenzie & Holland signals survived until recent days, all having been replac- 
ed by GWR or WR standard steel or wooden posts. The only signals remaining 
today are at Whitland, Tenby, and the fixed Distants at Manorbier which have 
been retained as markers for the approach to the crossing. 


Modern Traffic Working 


Having been so much run-down in the 1960s, the present day finds the line 
being run as economically as possible. Trains call at Narberth, Kilgetty, 
Saundersfoot, Penally and Lamphey only on request, and tickets are issued by 
the guard at all stations except Whitland and Tenby. Now that Manorbier is 
unstaffed, the guard operates the level crossing gates. There have been some 
recent improvements in the service however, such as the reopening of Penally 
Station, at first only for the summer, but now all year round. The 
reintroduction of Sunday trains for the summer months was another good 
sign; a service is run from Newport to Tenby, formed with a DMU which then 
provides a shuttle service between Whitland and Tenby, with one trip to 
Pembroke Dock. The normal passenger service consists of 6 DMUs each way, 
most terminating at Whitland but with some running further afield. In the 
summer the Saturday morning 0805 Whitland to Pembroke Dock afd its 
return working are replaced by a loco-hauled train which forms the 0920 
Pembroke Dock to Paddington, which does not call at Carmarthen or Swansea 
and reaches Paddington at 1515; the ghost of the Pembroke Coast Express. The 
0835 Paddington to Tenby and its return working, which leaves Tenby at 1615 
are also loco-hauled. The 0910 Tenby to York is the fastest train in West Wales, 
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reaching Cardiff in 1 hour 43 minutes after leaving Whitland and running via — 
the Swansea District Line. For these few Saturdays a year the single line 
between Whitland and Tenby is quite busy. 

Excursion traffic to Tenby has also increased during the last few years, 
with outings originating from many parts of the country. Military traffic is of 
little significance today, but the occasional troop train to Manorbier or Penally 
does run; with no loop at Manorbier these unfortunately have to run to 
Pembroke Dock to run round. Military stores are also sometimes seen at 
Pembroke Dock en route to the tank ranges. 

Freight services consist of one train on Mondays and Thursdays only serv- 
ing Pembroke and Pembroke Dock, the only stations remaining open for 
freight. 

Motive power is not of course so varied as in former years; the Hymek class 
locos have now been scrapped, and 1975 probably saw the last season of service 
on the branch for the Class 52 “Westerns”, which have for some years been 
mainly responsible for hauling passenger trains in the summer. The Class 47 
Brush diesels are now the mainstay of passenger services, while the goods is 
hauled by an English Electric Class 37. 

N.B. In Great Western days, standard gauge was frequently referred to as 
“narrow”. (aS opposed to broad gauge). 
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Pembroke & Tenby Railway 
Stations and mileages 
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Closed 

Passengers Goods 
Whitland West box and junction with Main 
Line. (Mileage from Paddington) 
Narberth (mileage from Whitland) fe 7.6.65 
Templeton 6.4.64 2.12.63 
Kilgetty - 7.6.65 
Saundersfoot (new station) “ 2:12.63 
Saundersfoot (old station) 1868 1868 
Tenby (new station) = 7.11.66 
Tenby (old station) 1866 
Black Rock Jen és - 
Penally 6.4.64* 2:12.63 
Lydstep Halt 2.4.56 - 
Manorbier - 30.11.64 
Beavers Hill Halt 6.4.64 - 
Lamphey - 2:12.03 
Pembroke is i 
Golden Hill platform 5.2.40 = 
Llanion Halt 1.10.08 - 


Pembroke Dock 


*Re-opened 29.6.70 


NOTE: Lydstep & Beavers Hill Halts were also closed from 21.9.1914 to 1923. 
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